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ORIGIN Al. JOR Al. T ALES. don't t SO Tiny itient, he wall l ilong garecthy I tell l will say that l hey will belies that Frederic, 





long, wooden academy, surmounted by a belfry, and) Know but that she is as 


vou; mus only five o'clock yet.” bad as he was, (flor that he was very passionate ma 
‘The ver of nature sympathizes with every object arimd bis Thus silenced, Mrs. Marston took two turns across, dissipated PE must allow.) would ever have gone oft 
eas ty Aed yp MK pt adage = y . the praised beltore she s} ike “auai; at last, however, with that monev, and lett me to be i the loss and i 
as she passed the steps, she said, nommys | was, perhaps, murdered ow that wald 
VIRGINIA ST. VICTOR, “bam glad old Welling’s neice ts coming to spend country; he cannot be alive now, for itis twenty years 
AN AMERICAN TALE. the summer with him: she will enliven the village a) since he lett us.’ 

—_ little, and aake mt more pleasant for Julius. FE hear The gloom and silence that followed this discourse 
CHAPTER I she ts a great beauty, and | guess she'll be quile & Was mterupl doby the glad sound of the stage-horm, 
Hacknev'd in business, wearied at the oar fortune when het uncle dies, won't she 7” ast echoed trom the surroundiog bills; and ina few 
garden ante, onan Sete nan h, pds Snggupet “Why, ves,” replied Mr. Marston, * f suspect she moments the loving parents and beloved son were ip 

* Pant for the refuge of some rural shade.” Swill; old Welling must be a rich man, and there will! each other's arms. 
Twenty years ago, the beautiful village which, for) pe go one tor him to leave it to but her: bis sist ', “ My dear father, how well you look '—how delight 


ticular reasons, | shall call Beckford, (in the State) Miss Cathamil, who brought Miss Ws log up, will fulitts around here 


were his poytul exclamations ; 
f New-York.) was not half so large as it ts HOW. Jeaye her something pretty also, itis said,” “ ah. 


how sweet this country am smells to one only 


The green, or common, round which tas built, could The lady took another turn before she came out. used to the smoke and dust of the city, as T have 


not then boast of its neat white tence, nor the tall, with been; dear mother, Lam sure lL have never seen your 


WOerLY | ile bearing aloft the symbolical cap, which * Whata nice match she would be for Julius, if he roses and lhes look as well as they do now ' 


. ' 
are Conspicuous objects at present; nor was tie large || would only have her! But the luxury of being in the country, with one’s 


buck hotel, which now salutes the eye of the travel * Now that’s just hke all you women!’ exclanmed tricuds, must be so well known to all my readers, that 


ler on his first entrance to the town, then in existence. Mi. Marston, rising and throwme away the end of I will Spriane them the recital of what took place that 


But still at was a lovely place; and although the ttle! fis cigar with a jerk—* you do not know any more! evening 


stone church, overshadowed with elms and willows) about her than vou do about the man in the 


moon, The neat day, soon after breakfast, our hero salhed 


the square white court-house, brightly reflecting the!) and yet, because you think she’s rich, vou would forth, to call on some of his old friends, and among 


ntide rays from tts tin covered cupola, and the!) marry her to your son in a moment How do you the first was Virginia St. Vietor, one who had no 


eross asa cat, as ugly as a. small share in bis enthusiasm for the country and his 


wrounded by poplars, did not present as inbposing an squaw, or as stingy as the devil OM howe 


ppearance as ther stone and brick successors do; 7 Lord, My Marston. how you run on! bin sure if She was the dauchter of a West lodia ot rth man, 
| 
tthere was a neat and picturesque air around them 


she was all that, | wouldn't want Julius to marry ber, who had met with creat misfortunes at home, and on 


but I kuow she is as pretty and good tempered a girl, the death of his wife came to New-York tle ap- 
On the spot occupied by the above-mentioned ho as any in the 


li is Wanting in the late erections. 


state, for Mrs. Chapman, the doctor’s peared at Beckford five years since, but misfortunes 


ich, stood the tavern, pated red, with white edgings, | wife, was down to New-York this spring, and saw. and sickness following bin, his small stock of money 


ther, and IE made particular mquiries about her.” 
ported a splendid painting of the goddess of h- | “ Weil, but you know, my dear,” 


iid surrounded by piazzas, and its tall sign-posts | was soon exhausted, and he was unable to get any 


answered her hus-) employment to add to it. Ue struggled on from day 
verty weeping over the tomb of Washington ; the) 


| band, who had now entered into the spirit of arguing,, to day, for three years, and then suddenly disappear- 
onder and admiration of the country around. Near} « Julius has a hankering after Virginia St. Victor, ed; leaving a letter for Jacobus Van Hoogeboom, 
| who had been very kind to him and his daughter, in 


* Oh! that’s a boyish flame, which I guess has worn} which he stated that, unable to bear the sight of his 
S =) 
i small door yard, around which were arranged a/ off before this.” 


poplar and locust-tree alternately ; from the gate to 
ihe house was a path which separated two grass plots, | 


iis tavern was atwo story yellow wood house, placed | the stranger’s daughter.” 
i little back from the road, and separated from it by 


| daughter’s misery and poverty, he had gone off to 
“| don’t know,” answered her helpmate, with a sa-| try to make something to support them; and as he 
8: acious shake of the head—* boyish flames are some-! could not take her with him, he entreated them tg 


rach ornamented with a small spruce-tree placed im! times pretty obstinate—but whi it fools we are to stand) give ter some employment in their family which 
the middle ; and between these and the fence gorwed | arguing about his marriage! Why, he is ouly a clerk) would entitle her to their protection. Well did he 
0 their seasons many a brilliant hollyhock, and pio- | in his uncle’s dry good store! [ wonder, my dear, you! know the hearts of Jacobus and his wife; they had 

y, and ladyshipper. can think of it for a moment. I shall not give my) long sorrowed over the situation of Virginia, and had 
Thave been thus particular with my description of | consent to his marrying, or even engaging himself, to | done all they could to alleviate it; and now willingly 
this house, because it was the residence of the parents | 4 poor girl, and I'm sure a rich one wouldn't have took charge of her, for, independent of their charita- 
such a pennyless creature as him. ITshould think our, ble motives, ber smartness at her needle and other 
struggle through poverty ought to be a lesson to you.” acquirenments they knew would be useful to them.— 

“Yes, we were poor when we married, but we got | Mr. 


ol my hero, and I thought on that account it deserv- 
‘dt. "These worthy people (Mr. and Mrs. Marston) | 
had once lived in the city of New-York, in very easy 


St. Victor had now been gone two years, and 
cumstances ; but being ruined by the villany of Mr, 
Marston’s brother, had retired to Beckford for econo- || 


iy, erght years since. On the front piazza of the | 
‘ist-inentioned house was Mrs. Marston herself,' 


rich, and he may too—our poverty afterwards was oc- | nothing had been heard of him; but stil his anxious 
casioned by your brother's villany, in gging off with | daughter would not give up the hope that he was alive 
ithe money he was to take out for those people to the | and would come home soon; a belief which, how 
| western country, you know.” || ever, none cherished with her. 

iking up and down, impatiently expecting the ar- Mrs. Marston was that disagreeable thing known| The misfortunes she had met with through life very 


‘Nalof her son from the city, who was to spend a few | by the name of “a plain-spoken woman”—and would | naturally had their effect on Virgima. Her dark ha- 
seeks with them. 


“I wonder he don’t come,’ 


have her say oul, in spite of the pai it might occa- zle eyes, Which, under happier circumstances, might 
sion ; she therefore went on with, 

“| shall always think it was a foolish thing in you | ‘ge nerally bent to the ground with an expression of 
a to pay them; your brother’s wickedness was not your) sadness ; and her dark brown hair waved over hei 
v8 the st ge must have upset, and he will be brought || fault.” | checks, to which, the exercise she took might have 
Nue soon, I've no doubt, with his leg broken short) « 4, was my fault, in a measure,” replied Mr. Mars-|| imparted a brighter hue, but that the unquiet spirit 
ton, with a sigh—“I knew my brother was not a fit) Within counteracted its effects, and cast a delicate 
agent to go out there for them; but I fondly hoped | paleness over them. She was not, however, always 
he had reformed—my love, let’s drop this subject ; it), thus sad and pale, or she would have been but a dreary 
always makes me melancholy. However, this much companion; but youth and hope would sometumes 


, 


she said to her husband, 
Was sitting on the steps, quietly smoking his 
car—* | wonder what keeps Julius so Jate—D’m 


. | have shot forth rays of joy and gladness, were now 
iho 


ti 
‘Spare your delightful anticipations, if you please, | 
AY dear,” answered her husband, “ or enjoy them in| 


2¢, for you are enough to give one the blues; 
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shake off sorrow and anxiety, aod pernmut the natural phed—*“ have vou not other parents in this village 


brightness of her character to appest and t such My father and mother will soon be vours, and thes 
tunes, her vivacity and intelligence render her will do all they can to obliterate your loss 

doubly charming for the novelt hich attended it =! pres | her han t her eves a moment 
Her downcast eves and " tenance e hes preve the tears from falling, and the answered 

in appearance of geuthen srl titmidity whit i “LT koow DT ought not to « Wniplain; anda I thought 
not belong to her fon he bad al h and noble soul my lather was ¢ mtented, and WCCcoOmMy] bisthng cle ', 
and there was ficmne and deep teeling, and stron ject of has pourneyv, | should be contented also; but 
pride in ber, which was hnown to few She was one when | picture him gloomy and sorrowtul, as be has 


who would » “through the furnace unshrinkiog,” almost always been, struggling through toil and mise 
to follow the footsteps of one she love fand trusted iy, [feel as if it were a crime to be happy. 
This noble creature Julius love but had never “}odeed you are wrong, dearest Virgibia, your sor- 


dared to tell her so, until the Christmas which pre- row can do him no good, and does but injure yout 
ceded this last visit at borne He was then up to bealth and depress yous spirits; so cheer up; I have 
spend the holidays, and drove her home in his sleigh, some news which, I flatter inyself, will give you plea- 
me boght January might: and then be first summon sure; my uncle has concluded to take me in part- 
ed up courage to declare his sentiments ; and had the nership next year, and then my father, | know, will 
happiness of bearmy from ber lips the confession of Consent to our union ; and you will have a home of 
the attachment she had long telt for lim. | your own to welcome Mr. St. Victor to; and a fond 


He immediately flew to his father to communicate busband, and his proud parents, to love and cherish 


the glad tidings, and ask his consent to his engage-| you. 


ment; but bus father told lim he would not listen to Brightened up by the cheering prospects Julius 


any thing of the kind for some years to come, and placed before her, Virginia’s gaiety soon returned, 


that, as he was only a clerk, and quite young, it would and they sat chatting, until the sound of the * conch! 


be extreme folly in him to think of it now. He shell,” (as it is called.) summoning Mr. Van Hooge-| 


added that he was very well pleased with the young boom and his workmen in to dinner, warned him to 


lady, but thought it would only unfit him for business Geparte 


lo keep up an engagement, and consequently a cor For three weeks Julius was perfectly happy ; and 


respondence, when he ought to be straming every every Hour, as it flew by “more idly than the sum 
nerve to make hes fortune ; 
* For you know, my dear Julius.” he continued, * ] him one hour nearer to the time fixed for his return 


mer wind,” he looked after with regret, as it brought! 


have very little to give you, and you must depend, in, to the hated city. But the evening before he was to 
future, on your own exertions.” leave home, there came letters from his uncle, say- 

For the life of him Julius could not help seeing the, ing, hat there was an alarm that the fever had bro- 
reasonableness of this, nor could he be angry 5 so he ken out, and he, with several others, were going to 
immediately hastened to Virginia, although not in a leave their stores in the charge of his head clerk, and 
very calm mood, and found her quite as convinced as B® down to Rockaway, and that Juhas had better 


= , ; ; ry; i ” ; 7 
his father of the impropriety of thinking of marrying Bot come back yet. This was delightful news for 


yet. Inthe first unpatience of control, he urged her 


oe ’ dleness. - ‘enjoyme of 
toa private marriage; but she firmly refused, saying, freedom and idlenes But of all the enjoyments 


ife ave always g e latter the most! 
“As we are both young and poor, it is better we this life, Ihave always thought the latter the most) 


should dissolve all engagements ; and therefore, dear irksome, and Julius now began to find it so; he was 
Julius, we are both from this moment free.” not a young man of a steady mind ; on the contrary, 

“Yes! we are free,” was Julius’ passionate excla- had been always famous for his restless disposition, 
mation, “ but we need not love the less! 1, at least, 994 love of variety ; and not that his residence in the 
country was not his own choice, but beeame a mat- 
ter of necessity, he began to be extremely Gred of it; 
he had gone the rounds of all the amusements a vil- 


shall ‘ love on through all ills, and Jove on "til TL die’ — 
the fatigue and toil of business will now seem light 
to me, when you are to be the bright reward of all my 


fabours.” ; 
succession ; and the only enjoyment he now pos- 


sessed was the society of Virginia; but even that 
was fast losing its zest, and he caught himself once 
or twice wishing the fever was over, that he might 
‘return to his active employments once more. 

One morning, while this fit was on him, as his mo- 
ther was passing through the entry, she found him 
stretched out on the settee, fast asleep. She was a 
smart, active woman herself, and could not bear to 
see any one Wasting their time in laziness ; so step- 
ping up, she awoke him, and asked him if he were 
not ashamed to lay there so idly ? 

* Well, what under the sun, mother,” he cried, 


Virginia smiled at his earnestness, and although 
she did not say it, yet she felt that she also should 
“love on through all ills, and love on ‘til death,” 
They soon after this parted, and had not seen each 
other until the morning mentioned above, 

Mr. Van Hoogeboom’s house was one of those 
Dvtch cottages whose roof comes shelving down so 
as to form a covering to the piazza also. The room 
Julius was shown into was merely sanded and orna-) 
rnented with divers curls and waves, done with a 
broom. The fireplace was decorated with branches 
of lockspur and bouncing-bet. And over the distort- | 
ing looking-glass was a large bunch of asparagus to 
intercept the flies. Julius looked around on these | cot about it with all my heart.” 
homely and well known objects, with a pleasure much | “Why, dear me,” said his mother, “can’t you go 
greater than he had ever felt while contemplating the - ’ 
say carpets and mirrors of the city. But his atten- 
tion was drawn from these by a footstep on the stair, 
and soon his beloved entered. Her eyes looked 
brighter, and there was more colour on her cheeks 
than he had expected; but it was evident it was 


ride, or shoot, or filty things ?’ 

“No! Lean’t,” he answered—“ I have shot every 
thing in the country, rode all the rides, walked all 
the walks, read all the books, and tired all the neigh- 
hours with my company; and so, I have nothing 


: left for it but to go tu sleep”’—and he threw himself 
his arrival that caused it, for when he spoke of het) pack on the settee. 


father this brightness gradually faded. * You used to go a great deal to Van Hoogeboom’s ; 


* You have not heard of him lately ?” Julius asked. it seems to me you don’t go as often now-a-days.” 

* Alas! no,” said she, “and | begin to fear I neve, * | eannot be always there,” Julius replied, “ besides 
shall.” | Miss St. Vietor and Chrissy Hoogeboom are always 
* Do not look so downcast, dear Virginia,” he re-! at work, and cannot spend all their time with me.” 


} 


Julius; and once more he revelled in the joys of | 


lage affords, and had become fatigued with all in, 


“can Edo! Tf you will find some employment, I will’ 


_ = 





* Well.” persevered Mrs. Marston, “ come, get up 
, , 
and take your gun and shuot a few Woodcock fo, 


me, and | will make a nice pie for supper to-night 


come now, th it’s a rod boy.” 


With a sigh, and a * weil, if you wish,” Julius rose 
istlessiy up, and equippiog bimsell, set « f We 
sauntered slowly across the fields, and into the 
woods, and after walking a litth way he started a 
bird : his languor soon left him, and with eager, but 
silent steps, he followed it through the woods, ofleg 
thinking he had a good shot at it, but as often pre. 
vented by the thick branches intervening. At last, as 
he was earnestly looking arouud, he heard a rustling 
noise in the dark group of cedar and laurels near 
him ; he laid his hand on the trigger of the gun, and 
leaned forward to get a nearer view; and at that 
moment a loud shriek from the bushes rang in his 
ears, and in the sudden start he gave, the trigger 
was pulled—the gun went off—and the scream that 


followed brought with it the frightful certainty that 
he had wounded a human being ! 


Petrified with dismay, Julius stood for one mo. 
ment immovable, but the next he sprang through 
the bushes and beheld a young female supporting 
herself on one arm, while from the other the warm 
blood was vozing over her white dress! Julius was 
nearly bereft of his senses at this sight, and gazed on 


cher with pity and terror—at last he exclaimed, 


“DP have almost killed you! Good heavens, what 
shall ldo! Is there no one near that I can send for 
a physician 7” 

He hallooed, but there was no one heard him, and 
he knelt down by her, endeavouring to stop the blood, 

The young lady, who seemed to have been also al- 
most frightened to death, had not spoken a word, but 
at last she raised herself up a little against a tree, and 
finding her arm was not broken, began to recover. 

Julius asked her if she felt faint. 

She answered—* Not much, and if you will assist 
me I think ] ean manage to get home.” 

Ile took her handkerchief, which lay beside her, 
and binding up her arm, and lifting her up, he sup- 
ported her slowly and silently to a large stune-house 
Whose chimneys were just visible through the trees, 
and which the young lady had pointed out as her 
home. As they approached the house, Julius recog- 


nized it as belonging to Mr. Welling, the rich old 


bachelor ; and he had no doubt he was supporting his 
niece, Who had been so long expected ; and the in- 
terest he already felt for her was much heightened 
hy this supposition, 

He led her up the broad steps, and seating her on 
the settee in the bail, knocked at the door to sum 


(mon some of the domestics, and soon after a black 


girl appeared. 

| “Rosana,” said the young lady, “ go ask my aunt 
‘to come down.” 

| “Do you feel any pain?” asked Julius, when she 
Was gone. 

| “No, not mach,” she answered, “and I am per 
suaded [ was more frightened than hurt; but I am 
afraid,” she added, smiling faintly, “that you feel 
more than is necessary on this oceasion ; 1 know ol 
‘course, it was an aceident, and shall soon be well ot 
it: therefore ] beg you will think no more of it.” 


“You are too geod, madam,” Julius replied ; “1 
know you wish to spare me all unpleasant feelings, 
and Tthank you for your consideration ; but if you 
will, yet J never shall forgive myself for my awk 
wardness.” 

At this moment Miss Catharine, or “ Miss Kitty,” 
as she was called, came down, and after hearing her 
niece was wounded, and after oh /-ing and ah !-ing 
sufficiently, led her up stairs. Julius hastened after 
ihe doctor, glad to escape from what he called Mis* 
Kitty’s cursed * dear me’s”—* and how could it hart 

«happened ?”—* and was there ever the like !” 
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THE GRAMMARIAN. 


THE DRAMA. 





The the serene. lt epeakinog correetiy the art 
“Wi h teaches propriety s+ laws tis the chart 
i whoch, it we steer on the ocean of scrence 
I [waves ol twnera oe we put at let 


PHILCLOGICAL CRITIQUE. 
[ue verb depute, from the French deputer, is very 


idiciously elongated with deputize; but it ts an 
which has gained a surprising currency ; and, 
herefore, perhaps, there is but little hope that it will 
» be corrected, It is desirable, however, that to 
this object attention should be directed, as it may af- 
ford help 


issist in recovering and establishing a mode of ex- 


toward arresting the growth of evil, and may 


oression Which is both just and elegant. 
Te say that one deputed another to accomplish an 
explieit purpose, or to execute a certain Commission, 


is speaking ina proper manner. But to state, that 


me man * deputized” another, presents an instance | 
of the use of a word for which there is no authority. 


And why should such phrases be employed as tend 
only to spoil a language which is rich and copious, 
und which we meritoriously wish to bring to the 
highest degree of perfection ? 

Ignorant people fall into error, and frequently re- 
main under mistakes. But persons who are well 
mormed ought, in speech, to set a worthy example. 
And for deviations from propriety in this particular, 
there is no excuse for those who pretend to possess 
hnowledge, and more especially, a refined or an accu- 
rate taste, 


Thete is a kind of jargon prevalent, which is dis- | 


graceful to fashionable circles, and to polite and en- 
lightened society. Many appear to think, or feel, that 
it is not necessary, in ordinary conversation, to be pre- 
use as to the use of words, or the arrangement of a 
ventence. But we know, in the first place, the mis- 
uef of bad precedents ; and in the next, the controul- 
ing foree of habit, 

The constant repetition of unpleasant sounds ren- 
vers them familiar to the ear, and the feelings be- 
me at length reconciled to terms which, although 
themselves far from being eligible, are commonly 
sad extensively introduced. It is an easy thing when 
harged with having admitted or pronounced an ex- 
eplionable phrase, to quote such or such an indivi- 
‘ual by whom it had been employed ; or to plead in 
this respect the general practice. And thus custom is 
lowed to have more authority than it deserves ; and 
‘s permitted to operate to the injury of language, and 

‘ie progress of improvement. , 
But there is a real disadvantage in the continued 
ise Of improper terms. We acquire a habit of incor- 
‘ectness, which will be attended with more inconve- 
_ fence, and will exert more power, than may be ima- 
» simed. It has been often truly remarked, that © habit 
's second nature ;” and accustomed to speak incor- 
; ‘ectly, we shall find it difficult to write with elegance 
uid propriety. It is surely the better way to utter 


‘ords with care, and to have every sentence we pro- || 
“unce conformable to the standards of purity of | 


¥ af m -« . : : 
_ “le, and the strictest principles of grammar. 
Should this rule be intlexibly observed by indivi- 


‘uals and families, who ought to make it an object of | 


tudy, the rising generation would speak better Eng- 
ish than its predecessors. And among the awkward 
‘ld disgusting things which would be excluded from 
“oversation and use, would be the word “ depu- 


STAI Ra 


INDAGATOR. 





4 | One Sunday evening a young gentleman was, 
E ken into custody for playing 

ke flogged, who, while in the act of fla 

© 24 several hicks and struggles ; 

» “Said, “ Ah, sir, you may shuffle, but Vl cut.” 


\ with a richness of language, and an interest of plot,’ 


‘of Mr. Jerrerson, was, in the main, a choice piece 


W hence 


si that m every art we see 
Many ‘ he to & supreme degree 
Vet thie art tog which all cee m cesigned 
By at e, scarcely coo cte wet 


CHATHAM GARDEN THEATRE. 


Ir has been our aim, during the course of our re 

marks npon the performances and performers of this 
beautiful and well governed establishment, to treat 
every individual with candour and impartiality, and 
have avoided, as much as possible, the appearance of 
favouritism ; choosing to be guided by judgment alone 
in the expression of our opinions; and if at any tine 
the feelings of any member of the dramatic personw 
have been wounded, it has been unintentional, and 
in the discharge of what we conceived to be our du 
ty, for we are among those who would not willingly 


“ Give virtue scandal—innocence a fear, 
* Or from the meeh-eved virgin steal a tear.” 


When we saw Miss Titpen,in Virginia, we fondly 
anticipated the pleasure of witnessing her exertions | 
‘very often upon these boards, but have been disap- 
‘pointed. We hope she will have an engagement, for 


we know of no lady who we think would be a greates 


‘ornament to the company, or one who would in a 
shorter time become so universally admired, not even 
excepting Miss Jounson of the Park Theatre. 

As the last week has afforded few materials for the 
exercise of criticism, our theatrical department is, 


therefore, little more than a journal of the perform 
,ances, 

Thursday, July 29.—The “Clandestine Marriage, ’| 
and the Prize. 


This admirable comedy abounds 


\that places itin the front rank of the popular pre 


,ductions of its excellent author, The Lord Ogleby | 


of acting, though it possessed some glaring faults. 
We saw Bevrerron in this antiquated beau, some | 
years since, who we think exceeded Mr. J. both in | 


| his idea and delineation of the character. He gave 
ts 


,it more dignity, more of the broken down, shattered 


) appearance of a man whose youth had been wasted 
Mr. J. was at times too | 


. ' /words expressed his gratitude for the many favours 
energetic to preserve the intention of the author,') sey: ; ae oe ." 


The Fanny of t 


t in dissipation and folly, 
Mr. Kinner’s Sterling was sterling. 
| Mrs. Henny was interesting and chaste. Mrs. Wa- 
‘Ring as Miss Sterling, and Mrs. Wausrein as Mrs. 
i Heidleberg, seemed to move in their favourite ele-| 
iments. They acquitted themselves to perfection. | 
| Jerrenson’s Dr. Lenitive we think one of his best 
H personations, and never have we seen him do more’ 
_ justice to the part than this evening. 
Friday, 30.—* Cure for the Heart Ache,” and 
| Paul and Virginia,” for the benefit of Mrs. Burke. 
|The house was filled to overflowing, and the per- 
| formance was a real relish. 


} 
| 





(for an Oliver.” (The opera of Rob Roy, was an-| 
{nounced in the bills for the evening, but was una- 





| voidably withdrawn, from the indisposition of a prin-| 
cipal performer.) Jerrerson’s Bob Acres was a) 
|,chef d’owvre—the duelling scene was inimitable. | 

KiLner was characteristic as Sir Anthony,and Bar-, 
\keTT sustained the character of Captain Absolute, 
| with his usual animation. Mr. Hueues’ Faulk: | 
‘land possessed the fault of all his personations,| 
that of being too monotonous. Mrs, Wausrein’s 
| Mrs. Malaprop is one of her most successful per- 

formances. Mrs. Henny was less happy in Lydia 
|, Languish than is usual with her, 


Monday, lug. 2.—Coldsmith’s comedy of “She 


at cards, for which he) Stoops to Conquer,” and “ Who’s the Dupe.” The 
gellation,| beautiful play, which is equally adapted to the 
at which the mus-|\closet or the stage, introduced Mr. Jerrerson as 


Salurday, 51.—* The Rivals,” and “A Rowland | 


nd 
gentleman never shone forth to better advantage 
than this evening. Mrs. Hexar's Miss Hardcastle 
did credit to her taste and unterstanding. Jerrer- 
son's Old Do ly, in the farce, compared with that of 
Pewpen ton, was lke Hyperion to a Satyr. Boane’s 
Gradus was well sustained 

Tuesday, “ Way s and Means,” Ballet, and 
“The Comet.” The performance this evening Was 
little better than pantomime, as a very small share ot 
the dialogue reached the ears of the spectators in 
consequence of the nowe produced by the patting of 
the rain upen the roof of the building. There seems 
to be some faull in its construction, by which means 
the effect is almost destroyed during every blast 
which occurs. Is there no remedy for this evil: 

Wednesday, 1.—The opera of “ Rob Roy,” (se- 
“ All the World’s a Stage.” Mr. 
Bailie Nichol Jarvie was rather infe- 
rior to that of Kilner’s. Mrs. Warntna’s Diana Ver 


Hon Was an improvement from the first re presentation 


cond time una 
JEFFERSON'S 


The piece gave tolerable satisfaction. 
Thursday, 9.—The comedy of the “ Brothers,” and 


i“ Lovers Quarrels,” for the benefit of Mr. Jerrer 


son. The house was thronged in every part, and the 
performance was received with the most unqualified 
ipprobation. After the play an original song, com- 
Mr. Woodworth, called “La Fayette’s 
Welcome,” was a superior style by Mr. 
Keene. We 


eflort, and the audience testified 


posed by 
sung om 
have never seen Mr. kh. use more 


them admiration 


by repeated plaudits, and a general call for a re- 


petition, which he complhed with. 


The followimg are the words of the song—the mu 
sic by Philipps. 


Hlark | the martial drum hails the approach of the brave 
The hero who comes o'er the proud «welling wave 

To the land he detended, the land of the free, 

Which greets bis return with a grand jubilee ; 

W hile her sons, to ackhnow ledwe sweet Gratiiude’s debt, 
Now awake the loud bugle, to bail La Fayette 


All bail, gallant soldier ! thy fame shall extend, 
As Liberty's champion, and Washington's triend ; 
Pill all, ia the light of its glory, shall see 

A world disenthrall’d, iodependent, and free ; 


| W bile millions, inspired by sweet gratitude’s debt, 


Shall wake the loud bugle, to bail La Favette. 
After the fall of the curtain there was a general ery 
for Mr. Jerrerson, who came forward, and ina few 


he had received from their hands, adding that their 
‘approbation would ever be his greatest pride. He 
retired, overpowered with the good wishes of every 
one present, 





Before we close our remarks, we would do injus- 
tice to our feeling were we to omit noticing an act 
of magnanimity on the part of Mr. Barrens, the 
manager, Which does him imperishable honour, and 
we are sure a grateful public will appreciate it as it 
deserves, and never suffer his theatre to languish for 
want of support. We allude to his appropriating the 
avails of last evening’s performance to the benefit 
of Mrs, Class, whose husband lost his life while 
assisting in finishing the roof of the building. It 
was an act of magoanimity which will raise him 
high in the estimation of the virtuous and humane, 
and will not go unrewarded. We were glad to 
find that the sympathies of the citizens of New- 
York are yet alive to the afflictions of the widow 


jand orphan. 
| —_ 





o— i 


'T’o cure ringworms, rub the parts, where the irrup- 
‘tion prevails, frequently with common mushroom 
‘catsup. This remedy, simple as it appears, has never 
been known to fail in removing the ringworm, itch, 
or any other cutaneous irruptions, when evéry nos 
trum had failed, 








Two landlords of the Antelope Inn, Salisbury, 
were successively named Good and T'oogood: aod 
‘ithe name of their successor, the present landlord, is 








| Tony Lumpkin. The rare comic powers of this|| Best. The best was bad enough. 
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for tl hich ist mobo t ‘ 

ith ! nuliv fhotits tive ly fog tt 
sake of peace and quietin Ii a man } yanae 
beloved friend, mest pel bal imal t tan will 
betray the other; and if he takes Wouito tis head t 
fail an love, it wall ve vy bee wathh scone ‘ iful 
being who ws already engaged He wishes for happi 


erty nuit hi CHASE is line that 


ness, and pursue 


of some foolish boy alter a butterfly oF a tain 


1 was the other evening amusing mivsell by « scr 
ang, thee rf ambols of a little kitten, dil ently o | 
mo running alter its own tat: and | have no doubt 
she offen wondered at the futility of ber endeavours 


Her natural iustinet mnduced her to use all the ution 
with which aman would approach to bind a sleeping 
hon. She crouched fora moment, with her vlassy eye 
fixed upon her object, and remaiming in that position 
till she sagely concluded herself sure of her prey— 
she sprang upon it, and it was gon 

Smile not, pretty reader, at the simplicity of my 
kitten, for it is but an emblem of human life; and if 
you belonged to that class of spits who, poets say, 
wanton on the surrounding breezes, | am inclined to 
think you would laugh as heartily at the incidents of 
poor mortality as TI did at the pranks of the jadus- 
trious kitten. Life is but a game, and happiness the 
prize. Many a wearied traveller believes he can dis 
cern the brilliant temple through the vapours and 
distance that intervene, while it is but the baseless 
vision of his own heated mnagination, and melts 
away at his nearer approach. Alexander roamed 
over the earth, in search of the prze—le sought ut 
in the battle-field—he listened for its notes in the 
rude clang of triumphant war, and gazed to bebold it 
amidst the gorgeous splendour of royalty. He thought 
gold would win it to his bosom—or that the melody of 
music might lure it from is retreat—he expected to 
find itin the kneeling adulation of his fellow-men, 
and he hoped that it would be whispered to his eager 


ear in the accents of praise, Alas! he conquered 


the world, and wept for more worlds to conquer.) times overhung their road, 


Diogenes, on the contrary, tumbled his uncourtly 
figure into his common tub, and enjoyed, without sa- 


crifice, that for which the young soldier had slain) 


hundreds. 

My little Genius the other evening paid me ano 
ther visit, and bade me publish to the world the scenes 
which his mirror revealed. He made a few pretatory 


remarks upon the subject of contentment, which, at 


lirst, infused a melancholy feeling into my soul. He} 


declared that perfect and continual happiness was not 
to be found on this globe. “ Sometimes,” he said, * @ 
stream of light will shoot across the path of life and 


irradiate the form of the wearied traveller. The 


darkness, which brooded around him, will fly before 


t—and hope’s brilliant rainbow give way oaly to the 
blue sevenity of a cloudless sky; but too soon he will 


again be overshadowed in) gloom—soon again the 
dark clouds will blacken over his head, and the tem- | withered leaf. 


pest beat against his throbbing breast. 
again will crash and roar, where the lucid azure lately 


t lacs the forked | t it | 
{ it tne & no aise With some terri gO 
i afitill i 
l ne ie ir Thhe 
ii i ; ( ! i i ‘ 
t este i the gr i ir Oot 
ti I y } ] tu 
! reus m er leva 
! heart iz ‘ ‘ i t I }"* 
but y ’ i iy i t 
} i i il ' i tlowe tol t il 
! tthe jatte yt ith | s Ul I t 
j ! in Mug 1 ith tint g i h it es 
tothe pase i i f ing iat fragrance ol tts 
ow reath,and wolia rf itriment from the air which 
itse'l has enriched lovely than the full blush of 
tht j yet so bashtul ip it bOovedl ss sweeter 
ary Ube ! In { bore itl of } liv yet its s et- 
ness so soon stolen away; hanging its crimson head 
in the sunshine, even from which im receives its tinge 


4 carnation, or bending down beneath the dewy load 


from which at drinks existence so luxurious, sO per- 


ten concealing im its bosom the 


fect, vet so veiv of 


Wortothatus gnawing atthe core—or tremulous at the 


rude gale which is soon tg strew its ruins over the 


earth. But dash that large tear from your eye, and 


i fleeting dream, from 
Then 


up without 


remember that all this uw but 
which you will soon awaken to an endless day 
you will have hope without fear—friend 


treachery — andall love’s rich luxury without its decay. 


Laugh, therefore, at the little alls you Cannot avoid, 


land be ur, patien e, the more semous toistorturpes 


you are destined to endure, 

* Keep virtue as your pilot through life’s boisterous 
storms, and be assured she will satcly guide you to a 
harbour of joy, exquisite and eternal. But —E will 
now show you the world at which vou will be inclined 
to laugh, bat you will learn to avoid the errors which 
are here displayed,” The tmirros appeared obedient 
to the signal of its master, and T saw one of the fair- 
est landscapes my eyes ever beheld. A scene of ver- 
dant mountain and serene sky—a silver river was 
winding among the bills—-and the deep rich green of 
the forest trees was varied by gardens of roses and 
other fragrant flowers. A promiscuous crowd of peo- 
ple were passing one way over a broad road, which I 
These were en- 
Some walked straight 
along, with a stately air, and took infinite pains to pre- 


understood to be the path of life, 
gaged in various occupations. 


serve their demeanour of Aauteur with the utmost 


solemnity. They would not stoop, even to tie their 
ishoes, or adjust their dress; and would frequently hit 
their heads against the boughs of trees, which some- 
These believed that hap- 
piness consisted in the respect of the world, and thes 


were so very careful to obtain it that their very cau- 


tion was the means which prevented their success. 
- They represented such gentlemen in ordinary life, who 
| would not, for the world, be seen without a cravat, 
although it were the hottest noon-day of summe: 
who always measure the merit of their friends by the 
fashion of thei coat, and who would not be convicted 
of visiting the pit of the theatre for their right arm. 
Another passenger was incessantly miserable about 
trifles, A single cloud in the sky would agonize him, 
If he saw a crooked tree he would bewail his sad 
fate ; and he wrung his hands in despair because the 
river Was Not as straight as accorded with his ideas of 
beauty ; he found sources of displeasure in eyery thing 
, around ; he wept for a Jong time over a broken tock, 
und brooded in the most gloomy sublimity over a 
One thought he saw a delightful path 


The thunder) half way up the mountain, and against friendly ad- 
vice, determined on gaining it. He strove long and 


spread its beautiful expanse ; and he may consider} laboriously in pursuit of his favourite hope, and was 


hunself as fortunate, if death, from its throne of 


at last blessed with success, but his feet and hands 


—_ 


were forn with the flints ind ur il it les, that he “ 
more miserable than ever I saw one with \ lare-. 
ski { gold upon his head, sweating and groa: 
! i most piteous manner, but unwilling to aba 
‘ id; hoes leet Were covered wit! gold shoes, wi b 
must have been very heavy and uncoinlortable: hi, 
ress Was still with the sume metal: on hus head 
Wore i Cal of box ot the pre ious Ore, and are ind 


his peck was a golden cham by which he was ing 
j 


nhitely mcommoded Sometimes two trie reals, psy tired 


with the idea of establishing their reputation, agreed 
to shoot at each other, for the amuseiment of the 
world. They were both killed atthe first tire, and the 
world declared they were fine little fellows, and de. 
served to be called honourable. 

There was a ragged fellow, who, if be had been jp. 
dustrious, could easily have mended his own Clothes, 
busily occupied in tearing off those of a friend. My 
attention Was soon attracted by a fine-looking man 
supreme in the beauty of his face and martial dignity 
of his figure. He was « mployed in contributing all 
in his power to the happiness of those around him: 
but I regretted to observe that many who had just 
received a favour from his hands, would conceal 
themselves behind some convenient tree, and fling at 
hina stones and other dangerous missiles, whereby he 
was much hurt. This was done merely because he 
was better than themselves. Sometimes they would 
fight fiercely about an argument whether the top of a 
monntamn Was round or square, though neither knew 
and neither could ever discover, One quarrelled 
because his neighbour said he could lift his leg higher 
(han any mav on the field; and others, to prove that 
they were capable of devouring more turtle soup at 
one sitting. At last they agreed to try; and one 
sprained his leg and lamed himself for life, and the 
other was taken with a violent fever, so that he died 

There were certain hours set apart for gratitude tw 
iny little Genius, who ruled over the scene, and they 
could not agree as to the form of thanking him. 
Some said the most appropriate way would be to 
stand on one leg ; another said, we will turn our coats 
wrong side out and that cannot fail ; some ducked 
their heads under water and nearty drowned them 
selves, while others pulled their ears and noses with 
plous energy ; some cut their hairs, and others their 
throats; and those who did not like to sacrifice them- 
selves, murdered their wives and children in their 
sleep; some would be busily pilfeving their neigh- 
bours’ pockets, when they were interrupted by the 
holy hour, upon which they would seize hold of their 
nose and tweak it most lustily ull the hour was pas, 
at the same time praying to be guarded from sin, and 
Almost every one 
said he was the most religious man in the world, and 


then return to their former trade. 


none were more modest and unassuming—that he 
was surpassed by none in benevolence and mercy, atl 
he hoped every one might be destroyed that did no! 
think as himself, 
resulting frou some boasting of meekness and char 
ty; and the Genius and the mirror vanished from 
my view as I was laughing heartily at a huge fellow 
‘who, having pulled his own nose in token of piety, 


There were many bloody fights 


was struggling to perform the same holy office to that 
of a friend. I 


LOVE’S POVERTY. 

The emperor Adrian very innoceutly asked Epic 
tetus, * Why Venus is painted naked 7” The philo- 
sopher replied, * Because she always reduces her 
followers to such poverty that they have no clothes 
‘The Italians, more knowing, have a proverb, “ Bel: 
la famina che ride vuol der borsa che piange”— 
(“the smiles of a pretty woman are the tears of the 
‘purse :””) the latter must be drained to insure the co” 

tinuation of the former. 
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ORIGINAL 


ESSAYS. 





~*~ T clint te . «ere Lepoke a word 
Por “ itutter,m a hurried treail 
What they sliver Loments w i reca 
Not so with me, I think and sy KR alike 
LETTER I. 


Ma. Mongis—As I have the intention of occasion 


ling vourself and readers with an epistle, I 


k it proper, in this preliminary one, to introduce 


self to them and vou. 


{mong the members of my own large family con- 
xjons Lam usually addressed by the title of Aunt 
! Mv fortune is not large, but enables me to 
lepenae ntly. l am not handsome « nough to pre 

t itshine the charms of a beautiful woman ; or 


igh to envy her the possession of them. I 
ss much of my time in visiting at the houses of my 
lations; and as Lam blessed with a cheerful temper, 
ever remain too long at one place, and try, by occa- 

nal presents, and every benefit in my power to 
estow, to return their attentions, Lam tolerably cer- 
And, 


spce it must be said, [ belong to that numerous class 


tain that amy visits are seldom unwelcome. 
f females on whom the appellation of * single ladies” 

senerally bestowed; women, who have passed the 
vertod of their early youth, but are sull unwilling to 
eceive the despised epithet of “ old maid.” In short, 
t have arrived at that period when, if any person 
should be so uncivil as to inquire, * Pray, madam, how 


the answer would be, “I 
*? 


old are your” assure 
I leave you to 


ix in your own mind the exact month and year that 


. ‘ 
you, sir, Lamof no particular age: 


rave me to the world; asthe leaf, on which that event 
was recorded in our old family Bible, was acetde ntally 
orn up a few years since. Although Lam uot young 
‘nough to expect to receive the attentions of mea un 
ler thirty, or to rival girls of sixteen, sull I have not 


0 long passed that period as to lose all remembrance 


f the feelings that then animated me, or sympathize | 


with those who are now just arrived at thatage. [ 
have always thought early marriages promised most 


happiness; and that, when the age of romance has | 


passed, and a woman is still single, she best studies | 
ver interest by remaining so; thus all my thoughts on | 
that subject, for myself, being at rest, all my attention, 
like many others of my sisterhood, are free to be be- 
towed on the affairs of my acquaintance. An un- 
married woman can always command respect if she 
merits it, and tries to keep the kind feelings of her 
nature always active. It is filing to do this that has 
brought so much contumely on their name. ‘The | 
essence of love and affection pent up, unexercised in 
ithe bosom, turns to bitterness, or lavishes itself on un- || 
worthy or insensible objects, That poet who has sung 
1 love so often, and so melodiously, has said, that 


“ The heart, like a tendril accustomed to cling, | 
“ Let it grow where it will, cannot flourish alone; 1) 

“ But will lean to the nearest and loveliest thing |! 
* It can twine with itself and make closely its own.” 


Chis sentiment is exemplified by the fact, that every 
‘oman Who bas no husband or children to engage | 


it 


ler affections, selects some object on which she be- } 
‘oWs the fondness of her heart, if it be but a monkey || 
1a geranium. Like others of my sex, there exists in | 
ny bosom that spark of tenderness which glows in | 
‘very female breast, and which must find vent and | 
‘pression, ‘To me, the most interesting portion of | 
feation are those of my own sex, who are just enter- | 
‘8 Upon the theatwwe of life; they are the objects | 
whic h engross the tenderest feelings of my nature, | 
When TI see a young woman, adorned with all the} 
‘aces of youth and innocence, embarking on that | 
“1, Where, for some years, my bark has already), 
floated, my heart expands to call her sister, and I point | 
“ut the shoals and dangers that have already wrecked | 


‘ . 4 : | 
the happiness and comfort of so many of my fellow- 
oyagers, 





i daily routine of the 


. 
For this purpose I will, now and then, with your 
permission, address, through the mediun of your pa 
per, Which is, | know, constantly read by many of my 
young triends, words of caution and adv -e, dictated 
by the fondest solicitude for their welfare iz 
not, IN MANY Cases, do this in anv other way, al 1, 
Dest es that, my interest does not extend to those only 
with whom | am personally acquannte Oh, no! it 


embraces all the younger part of my sen 
Having explained my motuves and mtentions, 1. fon 
the present, resign the pen, with the assurance that 


you shall s On again hear trom kMiLy. 





THE MINERAL SPRING. 


Qu’ beureunx est le morte 
Vit content du sob md 


juidu monde tenor 


wen un even retire 


In one of the most fertile parts of the state of —— 


, 


Was situate a small town: the iround it was 


country 
Iighly cultivated, and occupied by peacetul and con 
tented farmers, who had not athought beyond the 
duties of their unvaried lives. 
Son succeeded father on the same farm, and pursued 
the same occupations; the children settled within a 
short distance of their parents, and families became so 
intermarned that their intercourse was like the meet- 
Thei 


visitings, however, were not frequent, as each was so 


ing of different members of the same family. 


constantly engaged in their daily avocations, that they 
had time fo visit on great occasions only, such asa 
marriage, &c, when they would meet at each others 
houses, assemble round a large tea-table, well sup- 
plied with every luxury their farms produced, and by 
the time the fowls went to roost they all returned to 
their separate homes. The only recreation the young 
people looked forward to was to meet every Sunday in 
the neat stone church, dressed in the same fashionable 
attire of ther parents, Listen to them reverend pastor, 
while he explained to them their duties, and after ser- 
vice to indulge in a little harmless gossip, relate the 
news of the day, as who such a one was soon to mar- 
ry, the births and deaths that had taken place in then 
lithe community, The beaux attended the fair ones 
to their respective homes, and the next day each 
would resume their labours without a thought or wish 


for other pleasure than meeting again the next Sun-| 


day. Except, indeed, during husking time, which 
was to them a season of mirth and festivity; for then 
the neighbours all assembled, while the moon shone 
bright and clear, to assist each other in husking the 


corn; and after it was safely deposited in the crib, the 


turned from its course, a medicinal spring of uncom. 
mon streneth was discovered Kt news soon spread 
fo the nw our fowns bk ine, who generally 
eVaggerates, watted the report of its virtues far and 
ear Strangers fl «hed in to see it; leanne ! doctors 
Were invited to testify to its power im short, wt be- 
came the tashion to ery u tts Virtues and its benef. 
cial etie ‘ lr Was astonishing to belnwold the stndden 
change Uiat took place in the town The dust of its 
streets, which formerly had not been disturbed, ex 
. 


cept now and then by a heavy w izon slowly ruml ling 


long, was now raised alott by barouches, carriages 
with outriders, gigs and tandems, hadies and gentle 
men on horseback, &c. & all was fashion, dash, 


and burrs Lovers of the preture que, nnoeralogists, 


botanist ets, and patoters, disturbed the serenity of 


is vroves, Parties of pleasure, parties of the sick, all 
crowded to this spot, the one to get rd of enoui, the 
other to reauimate with new lite thew wasted frames: 
all quatied down the water, the sick and the well; it 
was the 


fashion, and the draught, however nauseous, 


must be swallowed, 

The changes im the town could not take place 
without producing an equal alteration. Fashion, with 
its elegance and refinement, as well as its tram of ideal 
Watts, thirst of novelty, and love of excitement, had 
pervaded all ranks; there was striving and straining 
among neighbours, the dress, manners, and equipages 
of their visiters were humbly imitated; the wealth 
which had accumulated from one generation to an- 
other, now supplied their recently awakened desires, 
The temales speedily adapted themselves to this new 


state of things; fashion finds ready votaries among 


them, for a love of novelty is one of their cluef charac- 
teristics—it may be dormant for awhile, but is never 


wholly extinet. The men, more fixed, were slow 


in changing ; they yielded to the influence of the wo- 


of mine, Drudgeit. 


largest barn was cleared out, and the young people 


were repaid for their labours by a dance. ‘The youth 
who had the good fortune to find a red ear of corn 
was entitled to the privilege of demanding a kiss from 
his favourite fair one. It is said, but I will not vouch 


for the truth of it, that some provided themselves be-! 
forehand with red ears, that they might not depend 
entirely on chance. Thus, in the simple pleasures 


and constant labours of a rural life, passed the peace- 


ful days of these people, ‘Their town was not in the 


‘road to any of our large cities, and few strangers ever 


These farmers that I have de- 
scribed, and a few mechanics, who supplied thei 
wants in the necessary implements of their labour, 
composed the inhabitants of the town of 


passed through it. 





Presidents were elected 
and went out of office, still they pursued their course 


calm tenour of thei lives. 


unmoved, even the choice of a governor did not dis- 
turb their happy serenity—it was only when the she- 


riff, or the surrogate was to be elected, that some sen- 


men, and to please them endeavoured to throw off 
their rusticity. There is something in the nature of 
women that renders it easy for them to bend to cir- 
cumstances. "Thus we often see women from the 
lower ranks of life moving in the highest, with as 
much ease as if it were their native sphere. The 
customs of polished society seem habitual to them; 
however short may be the time they have practised 
them, there is a certain tact which enables them to 
do this, and which they alone can understand. 

It was about this time I paid a visit to an old friend 
The innocence and simplicity of 
his numerous and thriving family was a refreshing 
sight to one whose destiny it was to witness much of 
the corruption of cities and the bustle of life. When 
[arrived at the large stone farm-house of my friend, I 
went towards the hilchen, a5 usual, where | saw the 
girls busily engaged—but what was my surprise to 
see it entirely deserted! On my entrance, | caughta 
glimpse only of theiy garments as they disappeared, 
Instead of flying to meet me with their usual warm 
welcome, they had vanished at my approach. What 
could be the meaning of this! Every thing was 
thrown down, in all the confusion of a hasty retreat. 
The black gitl soon came to conduct me to the par- 


lour. LE asked for the family, and was told they would 


sation was excited, but that soon passed over, as a 


- The 
‘commotions of the great world never disturbed the 


be down immediately. I followed the girl to the 
room, (that sanctum sanctorum, which was for- 
merly opened only on great occasions,) completely 
amazed. I had there full time for contempla- 
tion, as it was balf an hour before any one appeared 
to relieve my perplexity; during which time there 
was a terrible commotion everhead; the old house 
trembled as if shook by an earthquake, the creaking 
of drawers as they were opened and shut, the passing 


stone thrown in a smooth stream will ruffle it awhile, of steps above rapidly to and fro, seemed to be fore- 


but its tranquillity soon returns, 


| runners of some great event. 


The tables below, with 


It happened that some repair was necessary in the) the cups and saucers on them, shook, jingled and 


|| dam of a small mill-stream, and after the water was | rattled, in concert with the general agitation, At 
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send for her 
* And Peggy too,imy hi 
* Miyv sister Marcuret is not at home, she is 
Poleshem’s schoal.’ 


‘J iyvaret! 


, Where is she. 


it Mrs 


ile pt ythiin 


Manina and here Was a change! J 


oon 
saw the mifection bad spread. } found Me. and Mes 
: Drudvent exactly the same as when | last saw theim,! 


the alterations which had taken place around them 


had not affected them Mrs. Drudgeit, a good na 
tured, easy woman, did not allow any thine to disturb 


het quiet; very midlulgent to ber children, she witer 
But Me. Diudeer 


things, and was an 


fered not ts them arrangements 


| 


though he tou ac juiesced ti man 


equally nod eut praie mt, co thd Hot recome tle himselt| 


to the changes which had gradual 
At tivst be 


never let 


VY been made iv his 


household, had consented to take boarders, 


a eood | 


as he make bones 


rortunity to 


F honestly 1, and this « 


puss Unmuprove iused an altera 


1 1 
tion othe hours of meals, which was to him aseriou 


His daughters, however, 
genteel to aduit lodgers. 
not » back 
Worst of all, a family 6 


peconvenmnee, soon found 


Outil was not und at was 


given up. cid 


but still things to then 


old station. iy the eaty dis- 


covered a tar-away relationship to the Drudgeits, and 


found it extremely convenient to leave a contined situ 


ation 1b a narrow, dirty 


street, to spend the sumimnes 


months in the country, with thew dear 


COUSINS, In 
return, one Of the girls was invited to puss two or 


three weeks ol 


the winter in the city. It was thei 


: influence that caused those innovations which so 


much annoyed my triend Dradgeit: he could not un 


derstand fascinations of fashion—and how so many 


things were now absolutely necessary, while they had 





lived se long and happily without. As his daughters 
were pretty, many loungers, of both sexes, frequented 
his house, and he feared they would be the prey of 
some fortune-hunter, who might hear of his wealth, 
tor he was rich, though it was not generally known 
f gave him all the consolation in my power, assured 
fins that to be fashionable was not to be wicked, and 
endeavoured to reconcile him to the inevitable course 
of things. I persuaded him not to fear such serious 

consequences to his family from their new acquain 
' tances, the evil perhaps would not turn out as great as 
} he imagined; when the novelly had worn off, the 
stream of fashion would turn in 


another direc- 


tion. PLORENCE, 





AR'TS AND SCIENCES. 





Where the stars stride with dazzing steps along 
4 The sapphire scenery of awlul space, 
{ To where the mermaid sobs he: drippi song 
» Art thou seen, Science, with thy radiant tace 


Question 11. By Mr. Joy, New-York. 
It is required to find « and y from the equations 
F ntey D— qa— yn — y", zm, y mbm —r", y™, 
Solution to be published in No. 10, 


the forests of the 


) seemed agitated. 


t y , , ‘Ff , * 
t ‘ st «i , ‘ , ‘ if ‘ ‘ 
4 len | " elie patter dite . wd = ELEC Lions. 
fair-taced country ta frie tain ‘ ba 
: \ shionable voun la lv, with al the «wl ‘ if ! eut mere May lew u " 
j 2 , ‘ eT vy trea ’ “a 5 sv 

if a modern belle she receive i ““ ; , t he euler mer i 

. 

2 ty t 1) se at the 

: atiection “W, iain i ] j ’ 
£ } you were ill aead a ’ ! . 
dctbeciede: tm: THE IRISH STRANGERS. 

: : } } s ! 

af 
ie ” 1 bie ten thousand role she, * wel \¢ In the tows of Bolton on the western shore of 
= / i 4 
4s been ratheresr seed an ie leote ' I. & daecor re, pon a tattle eimiteice miauy be seen, af 

, 

u@ «* Dpressin exclammed J, * fy ol if lav, the ruins of an ancient stone building, that 

the i moethin mew it w i f i tiene vas formerly le 1 the Irish Cutline H have seen iat 

4] 

Ty forse yt lress but onee a day but bless me, how) wheonthe woo ne. clusters round ats little porch, 

{ ‘ , 

mM fine yout totrk Hhiswe ver l imust iy l bed tegtae thi Hieotie’ y st kle that! ) phat beneath its wil 
SF weter the eager welcome LT formerly receive whe iow the smoke rising from ats chimney, and curl 
‘} } 

: 

' , 

47 you all ran out to meet me with vour meat lore pun) in dtionyg the t \) ol the spre ading’g @inis, in which at 
: =) 

‘nl onyhams and white aprons—but where is y mo- | Was embosomed, bespoke it the mansion of peace and 
oH 

? ther, om she tou dressing contentment; and |Lhave gazed upon its ruins, When 

“ Mamma does not know of your arrival, Twill they but faintly told the appearance it once presented 


Passing from ( 


mer of 1605, by the cireuttous path that winds along 


j Fh } 
ildwell to Ticonderoga, in the sum 


the western shore of the lake, Twas be nighted among 
mountains, and resolved to wait the 
ol the tioon 


rising ! had hardly seated miyse if, when 


I deseried a light ind with considerable exertion | 


samed the It was a neat 


spot whence it proceeded, 
White ¢ 


ofl the 
cated to the 


olftage, so situated as to Command a fine view 


surrounding scenery + and ats appearance mids 


beholder thatut was the centre of rural 
bliss. Resting against an elm, | turned towards the 


lake . 


tle stands, which looked like specks upon the surface, 


whose clear and broad expanse, spotted with lit 


reflecting the full beams of the rising moon, which 


threw a mellow richness over the surrounding scenic. 


iy, and rendered the view picturesque and beautiful io 


the extreme 


hit the 


Viale musing upon this scene my ea 


eau sound of matusie, 


Turning, l be held i} on 


the steps of the por hu female fivure, loosely attired 
words to a wild [vish a. 


in black, chanting a few 


Phe low, plaintive melancholy, with which her words 


were uttered, stole over iy sehses like a spell. | 


thought | were in a“ fairy land,” and the music, the 
tithe, und scene, all COTSpite d lo throw a ft harm OVed 


the mind. Dapproached and entered the dwelling, 


iid the first object that met my was an aged 


eyes 


man, seated by the side of a small fire, whose hoary 
locks indicated that he had seen many years, Ihe 
arose and bid me welcome to a seat; and from his 


| 
aceent, his voice, and his gesture, Ekuew him to be an 


liishmian, 


lepeth of my journey, the nature of my business, and 


Hie questioned me particularly as to the 
a variety of matters which at once evinced that na- 
tional principle, curiosity, so greatly characteristic of 
hiseountrymen. He betiayed a lively interest in the 
affairs of Lurope—inquired what report said concern- 
img Ireland; and when he spoke of his native land, 


But there was one in this dwelling 
jon Whom my attention was constantly rivetted ; it was 
‘the female whom Thad observed singing at the door. 
She had a full bright eve, and her dark hair flowed 
loosely over her shoulders; but the paleness of her 


2 | 
che ek, and the melancholy wildness of her air, indi-)) 


|| 
cated at once that she was enduring the pangs of a 


broken heart. In the morning, at my departure, the 


' 
old man approached me, and taking my hand, de-! 


Il sived that if Pshould ever again pass that way, to 
‘forget not the Irish stranger. There was something 
jin the tone and emphasis with which this was spoken, 
‘connected with the strict reserve he had maintained 


in the relation to himself, that made a deep and last- 


ing impression upon my mind. In the spring of 1820 


l|f passed the same route. IT paused upon the littl 
} 
‘eminence where the Irish collage once stood, but it 


i 
| 
1} 
| 


| spot it had occupied. 


ii 


it trom view. 


“ 


was gone; and hardly a vestige remained to mark the: 
The bramble was thickening 
jaround it, and the moss and the ivy were fast hiding 
At the village I discovered a maid-’ 


servant wi m I recollected to have seen t thee 
taye upon in rv, learnt that the Drish «ty 

w an 1} i vbeloure seen was o ‘ i entle i 
rank a fortune He came to this country 
laughter, and settled in the wild and im t . 

trict thatembosoms Lake George, | piog thate 

saiubrious tiature ot the climate tal | t tiave i 
tary effect upon her cepresse | spiiits and w 


sostitution Previous to thew departure for ‘ 
ountry, is dauchter had been betrothed to the « , 
fan drish nobleman, who, trom a connexion With 
the rebellion of 1789, had fled to France, and wh mi 


report said was dead. gain been 


After order had 
restored in Ireland, he returned privately, and soughy 
for the 
kue 


with the 


was gone. no 
He came to New-York in i 13, 
and assistance of a frend traced them tg 
Lake George. He found 


not the daughter, but the father mourning her recent 


object of his affection: but she 


w whither 


colye 


came to the cottage—he 
death, Atter the first burst of mutual congratulation, 
the old man began to tell his tale of wo; but the fort. 
tude of the youth was insufficient to bear the load of 
yrief that Was every moment pressing upon him; he 
was seized with a fever, and in a few days was rest- 
The 
Ile lived 
and the close of autumn beheld 
Whoever shall 


pass Lake George, will observe on an eminence, op- 


ing quietly by the side of her he most loved, 
father bore these trials without a murmur, 
through the summer 
him entombed with his daughter. 
posite the narrows, the ruins of the Trish cottage, and 
beneath the shade of a spreading elm, the graves ol 


the three Lrish strangers. 


CLASSICAL LEAPNING. 
Tuere are particular reasons why classic leary 
cultivated in the United States. And 
the first of those we find in our very situation, in re- 
rard to the 


1g should be 


ancients. Their writings are their only 


monuments to which we can have tmmediate access 
We must read their books, or rest our belief of thei 
vreatness on the testimony of others. The nations of 
Europe have visible witnesses, Parts of Germany, 
Switzerland, and France, possess monuments and 
works of art, full of instruction respecting the past. 
Traces of the Romans are still to be observed ip 
Great Britain; local Waditions concerning them are 
current among the people; and the English capital 
‘contains at present specimens of Grecians sculptures, 
which more than divide admiration with thé noblest 
istatues of Rome. Besides this, on a large portion ot 
the continent of Europe, the rights of persons are gua 
‘ranteed to the nations, which have no constitutions, 
‘solely by the existence of the Roman jurisprudence, 


of which the elements were, it is true, collected and 


| 


| arranged under an emperor, but were originally evea- 
‘ited in an age of liberty. And in the southern coun 
| tries, the Italians, * reposing like foreign pilgrims neat 
the ruins” 
vished of their degeneracy by the sull existing monu- 
‘ments of ancient independence and industry ; the few 
herdsmen, to whom the plains round the eternal city 
are abandoned, gather trom the wrecks which sir 
round them sufficient proof, that the land was onc 
occupied by a nation that indulged in vast concep: 
And 


the modern Greek sees, on all sides, objects which 


of their predecessors, are constantly admo- 


tions, whichit possessed the energy to execute. 


dicate that the former occupants of the soil were highi- 
minded advocates for liberty. 
of the works with which the ancient cities were eM 
bellished. 
works of art; we cannot learn from the remains 0! 
their labours, how persevering they were in all enter 


But we possess none 


We cannot acquire their statues, nor thei 


prises connected with public utility ; we cannot believ’ 
in their devotion, their consummate skill, their sublime 
conceptions, from observing the stately symmetry o 
their temples. Our hills, our mountainous passes, OU’ 
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ivs, bave no associations which lead the 
s back to the limes when poetry breathed her 

ts, and freedom won het first battles. Ot 

‘ r Roman gemus there ts po production 


‘ in directly contemplate, but their litera 


What better 


eotanee can our country receive from the ancient 


{ond what more could we desire! 


«than the writings which contain the thoughts 
eptuments of thei finest minds?’ We say again, 
writings deserve more e spec ially to be studied 
us. because their tendency is favourable to free 
satutions. The Athenians, though they sometimes 
dattered kings, never eulogized the regal form of go 
vermiment: they cherished the love of freedom to the 
last, and their regrets at its loss are almost as instruc- 
ve as theu pride in its possession. Nor could we 
poet to what class the Grecian writers belonged 
They were men, who, having enriched their minds by 
travel and wptercourse with the learned of other coun- 
wes, returned, ike Plato, to ripen thei powers and 
ther knowledge by reflection. Or they were men 
who wrote, alter retiring from political or military life, | 
mm which they had vigorously defended the rights and 
liberties of the state. AMschylus fought in the great 
battles against the Persians. Sophocles, who led the 
chorus im celebrating the vietory of Salamis, was af- 
terwards distinguished as a soldier and a statesman, 
Thucydides did not become a writer UH his country 
had refused the farther use of his sword ; and Hero 
dotus paused amidst his literary career, to take the 
lead in a successful revolution against the tyrant of) 
lus native Country.” 


A CHILI DINNER. 


We found the mother sitting alone on the estrada, | 


supported by her cushions, with a small, low, round 

uble before her, on which was spread a cotton cloth, 

snomeans clean. The daughters only served their|| 
wother—but ate their own meals in the kitchen, by | 
tle five. We were accommodated with seats at the || 
id lady’s table. The first dish that appeared was a} 
vwall platter of melted marrow, into which we were 

mvited to Cip the bread that had been preseited to |! 
each, the old lady setting the example, and even pre- |! 
venting bits thoroughly sopped, with her fingers, to| 


Miss H. who contrived to pass them to a puppy, who! 


sat behind her. | not being so near, escaped better; —Lendon, in coming to a turnpike, stopped for a ticket, | 


milk brose. Our drnoak was the wine of the 
ind, on going out to the veranda, after dinner, ap 
} les and Oranges were olfered to us 


LOOXER-ON. 
* Thow less than man—and worse than brute.’ 

THERE are dex mptions of men who more deserve 
to be censured and held in mermted contempt than the 
selish and narrow minded. The man who thinks of 
nothing but personal gratification; who cannot syi 
| athize with his fellow-creatures, is a drone in society, 
and no pity could be excited were he kicked out of the 
hive. Men of thisdescription are very apt to vauat of 
them charities and liberality, and always take pats to 
take those whom poverty has compelled to solu 
their bounty, feel their situation, and if they bestow a 
trifle, tas given with a grudge, and forced, as were, 
from ther pockets, T would ask men of this descnp 
tion to cast their eves around them—to contemplate 
the beauties of creation, to observe the laborious bee 
and caretul ant, mutually assisting each other, hghten 
mg labor by participation | and above all, to reflect 
on the means by which they have arrived to affluence, 
and they cannot but be struck with the misignificant 
part they are acting imcreaton, On the contrary, 
those who have been blessed by affluence, on whom a 
kind Providence has showered lis bounties, bave a 
wide field for benevolence. ‘The heartfelt satisfaction 
which they have in their power lo expenence trom 
their liberality, istoo sweet apd comfortable to be ne 
glected. How different must be the feelings of such 


men from that of the selfish in this ite. And when 


death is about to close the mortal career, when the 
“sensual appetite can no longer be gratified, how con- 
'soling the reflection, that the tears of the widow and 


orphan will bedew the sod that covers the mortal re 


mains : and thatour name willlive inthe remembrance 


But the end of the selfish man 
must be dreary and disconsolate——no bright prospect 


of the wise and good. 


before him—no pleasing recollections im the retro 
spect of his life—no friend to cheer him in the hour of 
gloom aud dissolution, hastened by cold neglect, 

True, a few expectant heirs may hover about the bed 


of disease ; but he knows their motive, and can derive | 
) no comfort from their society. 


—_———_ 


EQUITY. 
A gentleman travelling ina gig in the viemity of 


sous, when! found bis mustiess carned off, retired 
. 

to Fiance He Was LEACMOUSIY Leceived fy Llenry 

1\ Cooversing one dav with the miunister pom bas 


rdventure, hing Henry sard he could not understand 


how a lacks deprived of ane eve could have so many 
‘ ° ; , 4° 

charms Sire, repled Peres, tis by the providence 

of Heaven this voung lady was born with one eve: 


with one eve: with this morety of natural fire she has 


put all Sparnin combustion ; if she had possessed two 


eves she would have reduced thre world to ashes.’ 


ANBCDOTSB. 

A litigious fellow of an attorney brought an action 
agaist a farmer tor baving called hom a rascally law 
yer, Anold bhusbandman being a witness, was asked 
it be heard the man call bim a lawver? “| did,” was 
the re} ly. Prav,” savs the Judge, “what is your 
opinion of the unportot the word >" © Phere can be 
no doubt of that,” repleed the fellow. “Why, good 
man,” said the Judge,” “there is no dishonour in the 
name,isthere 2" “PE khoow nothing about that,” answer- 
ed he, * but this Edo know, if any inan call me a law- 
yer, Vd hoock bom down.” © Why, sit,” said the 
Judge, pomting to one of the counsel, * that gentle 
nan os a lawyer, and that, and that, and |too ama 


lawyer.” © No, no,” replied the fellow; “no, my 


lord: you are a Judge, lL hnow; but you are not a 
lawyer, Lam sure.” 
— 
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All communications must be directed (post paid) to GEORGE P 
MOKIAS, No. 1 Murray-street, opposite the City Hall 


+ —_ = x = 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We place unplicit confidence in the promise ot 
Eaiiy, whom we sincerely thank for her politeness. 
We will be extremely happy occasionally to accom- 
modate Dr, ; 


Some notice will be taken of the COMMENCEMENT 
in the next namber, but A’s communication on that 
subject is declined, and the manuscript burnt. We 
entertain too much respect for every imdividual con- 


jmected with Columbia College to have them ridiculed, 
i and that toa, (as we have ¢ very reason to suppose, ) by 
an envious dunce, who has been expelled therefrom 
for his stupidity. 

Is the story of the Brotuens original >—We have 


esides, as T veally did not dislike the marrow, but 1|/ and while the gate-heeper was procuring it, he threw | our doubts. 


vished in vain for the addition ot pepper and salt, 1) 


the toll money down in the road. The gate keeper, 


il 


Evizaberu’s favour came too late for the present 


pped my bread most diligently, and ate heartily.) with great coolness, immediately took it up, and plac- |) number. It is filed for insertion. 
| \ yeh | 


The bread iv Chili is not good after the first day. ed the ticket on the same spot, which the gentleman | 


The native bakers usually put suet or lard into it, so) 


at Wt tastes ike cahe—a few French bakers, howe-| ney, requested him to take itup; but turning on his) 


er, Mahe ercellent bread; but that we had to-day }) 


‘as of the coutiary, and assimilated well with the| 


liclled martow. After this appetiser, as my country-| diately left the gentleman to get out of the gig and 


wen Would call it, a large dish of charqui-can was 
placed before us. It consists of fresh beef, very much 
toiled, with pieces of charqui, or dried beef, slices of 
‘ted tongue, and pumpkin, cabbage, potatoes, and 





perceiving, and being anxious to proceed on his jour- 


heels, he said, “ No, master, where L receives my mo- 
ney there | always leaves my receipt;” and imme- 


take it up himself. 


SPANISH GALLANTRY. 
Peres, the minister and favourite of Philip II. 


The mariage of a couple who had courted for 
siely years, is mentioned in the English papers. The 
\blooming fai one and the happy bridegroom had 
each reached their eighty-sixth year. 

| To remove an attack of the sick head-ach, take 
a table-spoonful of ginger, mixed with a lump of 
| sugar, in a tumbler three parts full of water, with 
i the chill off; sit, for a quarter of an hour, with your 
‘feet in water agreeably warm ; apply a napkin, wrung 


' ' . | ‘ neee ‘ ¢ e | . pate , : > 2 s 7 
“Mier Vegetables in the same dish. Our hostess im-| king of Spain, a man of great talent, as we may || out of cold water, to yon temples or forehead, which 
iediately began eating from the dish with her fingers, | Judge from his writings, reposed all his happiness in ever part seems most attected., 


j " | 
“! uivited us to do the same; but one of her daugh- | 


‘s brought us each a plate and fork, saying she |} 
¥ that such was our custom. However, the old 
') persisted in putting delicate pieces on our plate, 
it her thumb and finger. ‘The dish was good, and 
‘cooked, It was succeeded by a fowl, which was 
100 pieces with the hands—and then came another | 
‘}, cutup, and laid on sippets strewed with chopped } 


5— 


1asinall and delicate kind of maize. 


‘ved with a cup of milk, we stirred the flour into! 
aud | thought it excellent, from its resemblance to | 


the possession of his mistress, who had been deprived | 


of an eve from her birth. All the riches and honours 


which his royal master had the power to bestow upon | 


a favourite were light in his estimation compared to 
the charms and society of his one-eyed beauty,— 
Philip, almost in love trom the description of the lady, 
obliged Peres to introduce him to her. The king 
found so much real value in the countenance, illumin- 


‘plate of Harima de Yalli, that is, flour made}, and minister. The lady was made the king’s mistress. | 


friends endeavoured in vain to reconcile him with the 
sovereign, to whom be bad used some harsh expres- 


To perfume linen, take rose leaves dried in the 
|shade, cloves beat to a powder, and mace scraped ; 


mix them together, and put the composition into little 
bags. 
| o 





| The Boston Medical Intelligencer says, *‘there is 
no doubtot the fact that people take too much medi 
cine; where ten actually die of acute diseases, ten 


: a . ‘more are doctored to death, at their own solicits ” 
and then soup—and lastly, a bowl of milk,|/ed by one brighteye only, that he sacrificed his friend: : licitation. 


— - sppiahimnsiais 
An Irish physician, quarrelling with a neighbour, 


‘ ¥ 5 | | ‘ « € 
Each be-|| Peres, disgraced at the Court of Madrid, where his!) swore, in a great rage, that some time or other he 


} P : Y . 
would be the deathof him. “ No, no,” said the other, 
|“ you won't; I shall never send for you again,” 
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baaltit 

Bord Moron. 
That fearful mete he that 
I la bees ' ' 


ddhi. then, “hose mace m re 1 heats 
With bemes of Gneart ly hood 

Could tances regions fil 

4 ' t,dark and strane 
bi mgs Whose wee ; ' at 
“Lin min throtigh every bape aod chat 


With dread remenibere sti 


Gh, Bure thou hast pass away, 
Een as the beogs of thy bay 
fu «will and dack career 
Tinvou clouds of gloom and flames of leit 


A few short vears of wo and might, 
l heth—the ver tore vapryee aut 
As cold as os the peasant > bed, 
As low as les the peasant head, 
As quiet thine ts now 
Al! now thy thousand foes may come 
And thock lke vultures, round thy tomb 
Aud trample on thy brow 
Secure, they now tay macuily 
Thy feults, and smile to see the he 
So silent and so lone 
The worm, that fears the teeblest tread, 
Can prey upon the mightiest cle ul 
Beneath the marble stone 
Pond, sanguine were our hopes, that soon 
‘Thy glory, in its brightest noon, 
Over former clouds would shine, 
And Greece aod Liberty unite, 
Proclaim thy virtues, laud thy meeht 
And call thy deeds divine 
False hope Phy dying glory burn d 
And every eye upon it turn d, 
When, lo! its light was von 
Farewell, farewell! we mourn with Greece, 
Aud wish thy stlent tomb that peace 


Thy lite has never known Asari 
oT 


To Avicl. 


Thanks to thee, lady, for thy gentle word, 
It hath the softness of a long lost tone, 
Such as my heart for years bath never heard, 
My earliest left me in the world alone 
Alone—there is much sorrow in the sound, 
Though not a death bell to the virtuous proud, 
it hints of friendships mouldering ‘neath the mound, 
Of refit affection’s shriek—of pleasure’s shroud 
Of holy hopes that blossom'd but to blast, 
Of pure attachments, far too pure tor earth, 
Of the pale joys that decorate the past 
Joys that were strangled, even at thew birth 
Of that which makes us memory’s smiling slave, 
For dead delights ‘tis pleasant to behold, 
Gladness may hover even round the grave, 
And goodness soothe us though its clasp be cold 
‘Times of my childhood, ye have taught me this, 
Hours of my youth of such ye never knew, 
For youth bent early o'er the bier of bliss, 
And triendship bade me suddenly adieu 
But wherefore boots ft of the past to speak ? 
The ghosts of murder'd hopes its vista cloud , 
A sterner brow—perchance a sicklier cieek, 
Ave their sole trace of triumph o'er tre proud 
But think not | would heartlessly repulse 
Phe romantic kindness of a stranger s bow— 
My brain must vibvate to a colder pulse, 
My heart be feebler than it is just now 


Parry 


To kDa. 


Lu " | ‘ an breathe thy sweet numbers 
j i I v melody rise 
‘ ‘ t Strain that thow unit 
\ ; A pita cee sorrow uarne ‘ 
j i tsou ttl stows revere them, 
I 5 ' hail claim much attention trom me 
rant one ven, one precious and deat em 
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i. \ t tee that chorus is swell 
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But sti dearest Ilda. | laneuish for Chine bio 4 
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Mola Kta. 
On Pepin's lone shore is a wild rocky steep 
Lhat frowns Oe the silbverw tite 


listhere Oola Ita oft wander'd to weep, 


Her low'd lodian Chiet by her stl 

blow proudis the y uth her atleetions to share 
And boast of her wild native charins : 

Kut he siehs oerthe fate that now threatens to tear 
I hve maid mhe towes trom his arnas 

For her warrior sire ts haughty and stern 


Ile heeds not her food youthtul vow 

Dhough his daughter bis love and consent strives to earn, 
Her oath cannot vield to bim now ' 

Yet she scormd not to kneel, sweet and humbly she plead, 
But stil be was firm and unimor'd, 

And bade her prepare, on the morrow, to wed 
An aved chief by the nation beloved 

No word she re ply al, but slowly arose 
And sought her lov’d rock on the shore, 

And vow d none should share her young pleasures and woe 
Bat the youth she bad learn’d to adore 

The feast is prepar’d—trom the west beams the sun, 
And there’s many a wondering face, 

bor far fiom the hut Oola Ita is gone, 
And none her wild footsteps can trace 

Pale, motionless, stands the young lord of her heart, 
And he heeds not the bustle around, 

Lill his ear caught her oame, when swifter than thought 
Oerrock and o'er mountain he bounds 

Hle saw the dear spot where with her he had pass'd 
So many @ fast-fleeting day 

One short hurcied glance o'er that paradise cast, 
He was turning with anguish away 

But starting, he sees Oola Ita lean o'er 
‘The high rock that the wild waters lave ' 

Ile shrieks! his eye measures the height from the shore, 


But she springs and has sunk inthe wave! Caroin: 
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Au Souvenir de ses beaux ans, 
fris, en consultant sa glace, 
Sur les progres affreux du temps 
Devenait froide comme glace, 
Et ne pouvait se consoler 
De la perte de tous ces charmes 
Quon ne yvoyait point sans laimer 
Puisqu’ l'amour leur rendait les armes 
Iris, repliqua la Raison, 
Ii taut ceder a la nature, 
hi des ans oublier Vinjure 
Quand Vesprit a tait sa moisson 
La beaute, trop souvent funeste, 
Pour vous fut un present plus doux 
Ne soyes done point en courroux, 
Puisque Vinstruction vous reste 
Changer maintenant de Miroir, 
Lisez celui de la semaine ; 
La glace ou Vesprit peut se voir 
Ottre toujours nouvelle aubaine 
Amsi du temps lon peut braver le cours; 
Lorsque letude a fait suite aux amours, 


To Charlo 


ihou best of women sis 


tte. 


tet 
The kindest terend | ewer k ew 


| s sip tram | breat hor y 


bie muses will a garland twine, 
lo vrace thy honest brow 
low proudly they will place it there 
And bind at with thy jetty hate, 
Nor shall base slander ever dare, 
hat emblem of their love to tear, 


Or make tt basely bow 


ihen since thou art to me so near, 
And I'm to thee so very dear, 
Oh may atiections sky be clear, 
Nor own an envious doom, 
Until our forms shall pass away 
Aud death shall bar the doors of day— 
Until lite’s setting sun's last ray 
Shallhager on our mouldering clay, 
And we ure in the tomb Cirores 


Elisaveth. 
Mild is thine eye of blue, sweet maid, 
In ringlets rolls thy hair; 
The rose-leal on thy cheek ts laid, 
And blooms in beauty there 
Thy coral lips, enchanting girl, 
Are hke the cherry's die, 
fisclosing radiant-rows of pearl, 
Lo charm the lovers eye 
weet is the music of thy voice, 
And sott the mellow strain 
That bids the drooping heart rejyowe, 
And soothes the mourner's pain 
Oh breathe once move that plaitive lay 
My spirit’'s bound to hear, 
It bears my tever'd soul away, 
And dries the scalding tear 
Yet not the beauty of thy face, 
‘The music of thy tongue, 
Thy matchless symmetry and grace 
‘Thy form so light and young, 
Could captivate a heart designed 
For love and constancy , 
Phe treasures of a noble mind 
Alone have conquered me Foun 


To Somevoy », 


Ol, what a face—by heaven it almost might 
Lure ap archange! trom his radiant home ; 
An eye whose dazzling darkness hath that light 
Which gleams around the summer midnight’s dome 
A brow whose pale sublimity might wake 
A thrill of reverence in a softer thought ; 
Lips #hose mere memory makes the bosom qual¢ 
And made me wish more warmly than [ ought 
Oh that wild face—it haunts ny every step; 
There is a clinging witchery tn its shape, 
From which, though in fond anger | have wept, 
I cannot—who with feeling could escape ' 
Itis beside me in my lonely walk, 
And when I seek my pillow—'tis there too 
Pray raise a tea-squall, ye good girls of York, 
Winns’ 


————_©£_ 


And tell me slyly what Lam to do. 
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